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the freedom of the press, except in cases where this liberty
was abused.
But, although the Charter was merely a better stated
version of the Senate's Constitution, Alexander considered
it almost a personal affront. He had left Paris the night
before the Charter was presented, to go to London with
Frederick William, and had been so furious that he had
not wanted to see Talleyrand. He blamed him for not
having prevented the proclamation of the Charter.4 What
could have been the difference between the two constitu-
tions which drew such an outburst from Alexander? This
was not to be found in their contents but in their origin.
The Constitution of the Senate was a pact. Louis XVIII
would become King of France through the will of the
people and after the Constitution had been accepted not
only by the King but also by the people. A plebiscite was
therefore indicated, the nature of which "would be deter-
mined." On the other hand, the Charter was a concession
made by Louis XVIII, King of France since the death of
Louis XVII and successor to the throne in the long line
of French kings. The King stated that with a vigor and
clarity that left no doubt of his meaning.
In short, Alexander had almost come to blows with the
French Court and with Talleyrand because Louis XVIII
had refused to accept" his crown from the hands of his
people. He was sincere in his infatuation for democratic
ideas; and, because he was sincere, he became irritated
when he met opposition and deceit. Going everywhere as
he did, he had found many secret enemies of the Restora-
tion, especially many camouflaged Bonapartists, who h^d
taken advantage of his anger to set him against Louis
XVIIL They had called Louis an autocrat completely
dominated by fanatical royalists, whispering that instead
of giving France her liberty he would re-establish the Old
*All this came out in the letter which Talleyrand wrote to the Czar
on June 13, an important document which Talleyrand included in his
Mtmoires, II, 510-214.